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REP@RT OF THE SECOND EDUCATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE, HELD UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
THE EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA YEARLY MEETING, FIRST MONTH 
14rH, 1882, AT RACE STREET MEETING 
HOUSE. 

‘Continued ‘from page 789. 

After recese, the second question was taken 
up, viz. “At what age should a child com- 
mence the study of Geography and History, 
and what are the best methods of teaching 
them ?” 

Anna §. Walter, of Media, read am essay 
on the subject, of which the substance is here 
given: 

I think, with the average pupil, supposing 
him to have entered school at the age per- 
mitted by law, would be when he is from nine 
to ten years old. Prior to this, however, he 
should have oral lessons on the Geography 
of his own town, township, county and State, 
on the shape and motions of the earth and its 
position among the heavenly bodies, on direc- 
tions and distances in connection with the 
names and uses of the circles, on the natural 
divisions of land and water, on climate, and 
on the distribution of animals and plants. 
With the aid of globe, maps ‘and blackboard, 
a live teacher can arouse in the mind of the 
pupil an interest without which text-books 
avail but little. I believe, indeed, that at 
no period of a student’s life are oral lessons 
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, of greater utility. Later, we dignify such 
lessons and call them “ Leen but I 
doubt if they are worth half so much to the 
boy or girl of sixteen as are the “ Familiar 
Talks” to the child of seven, eight and nine. 
Sometimes, we find a child to be skeptical. 
He knows that we have day and night, and 
a change of seasons, and his brain may have 
been sufficiently trained to teach him that 
there must be a cause for such a result; but 
the idea that the earth moves has never en- 
tered his mind. He disbelieves the fact, and, 
if thoroughly honest and outspoken, he will 
be apt to say, as one of my boys said to me a 
few weeks ago when told that it is the move- 
ment of the earth which produces day and 
night, “ Why, Miss Walter, that cannot be 
so, for I see the sum go down every night.” 
This, however, is but an added plea for oral 
lessons; the child is more ake to express 
his own opinion. With these lessons we re- 
quire the 8 to write out, from time to. 
time, what he has heard in elass, thus making 
Geography an exercise in Language and Or- 
thography. After a year’s study in this way, 
we give the child a text-book. The first 
lessons, as laid down in most of our books, 
form a review of what he has already been 
taught, so that no cause for discouragement 
weakens his interest. After the necessa 

definitions have been thoroughly mastered, 
we confine ourselves for the first year chiefly 
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+o map work and map drawing. A good 
lan throughout the whole course in Political 
graphy is to have the pupils, before en- 
tering the class-room, prepare simply the out- 
line of a country or State, and during. the 
recitation, to let him fill it in from memory. 
These attempts, of course, will at first be very 
crude, but practice, if it does not make per- 
fect, insures improvement in the dullest pupil. 
This method requires close preparation, which 
should be done partly in class, the teacher 
assisting as far as is compatible with the best 
interests of the child. It is during this pre- 
tory lesson that attention may be called 
to the climate and productions of a State or 
country, to the advantages and disadvantages 
of its location and physical features, to its 
form of government, and to the customs and 
industries of its people. Since in school life 
as elsewhere there is truth in the old-fash- 
ioned couplet 
** All work and no play 
Makes Jack a dull boy,’’ 
it is profitable to vary the exercise in such a 
way as to afford amusement. For this pur- 
I have found a Geographical match 


very useful. It breaks up the monotony of 


class work, and arouses the ambition of the 
contestants. To illustrate: A names and de- 
scribes the Susquehanna River perhaps, B, 
on the opposite side, must immediately give 


a name beginning with A, the last letter of 


Susquehanna, as Albany. C’s word must 
commence with Y, and so on through the two 
classes until the time allowed for the recita- 
tion has expired; the teacher, as umpire, 
being careful to note as a failure any incor- 
rectness in locating, bounding or describing. 
At the close of the period, she will give the 
number of errors on each side. Another 
game which pleases the children of all the 
grades is in this wise: They have their books 
open ata map. One gives a word represent- 
ing a Geographical name for which all the 
others must look. The finder, after locating 
the place mentioned, or relating some fact 
concerning it is entitled to the privilege of giv- 
ing the next word. For instance, one may 
say,“ Locate a county of Pennsylvania named 
for a philosopher;” another may say, “ Lo- 
cate a city in the United States noted for 
ship-building,” a third may give his puzzle 
in this way, “ Locate a city whose name con- 
sists of three syllables, the first denoting a 
kind of food, the second, what people become 
by eating too much of the first; and the third, 
a heavy weight.” This exercise, however, is 
never assigned as a regular lesson, but is used 
as an incentive to study, the pupils knowing 
that when they have recited very well, they 
may devote five or ten minutes to this game. 
I think for the older pupils a good plan is to 






require them to take imaginary trips, either 
by railroad or steamer, taking with them the 
products of one country to exchange for those 
of another. This is best done by means of 
written work, as in that case, all answer the 
whole number of questions, In teaching De- 
scriptive Geography, we require much written 
work, having usually two written reviews a 
week. After the pupils have studied the 
whole book carefully, we take it up in re- 
view, topically, giving to the younger chil- 
dren and requiring from the older ones a 
synopsis of each lesson as a plan {for its reci- 
tation. . 


While admitting the close relationship be- 
tween Geography and History, I must differ 
in opinion with those who would have them 
taken up at the same time. Before History 
is studied with the use of the text-book, it 
seems to me Geography should be taught at 
least two years. 4 believe much may be done 
for both by linking them together, but with 
the small pupil, the History should be given 
orally, and in as fascinating a form as possi- 
ble. A child will better remember the loca- 
tion of Corsica, Elba and St. Helena, if, while 
he is looking at the map, his teacher will tell 
him something of the man who made those 
islands illustrious; because the story is like 
aromance. But what child of nine will feel 
interest enough to remember the fact that 
Verrazani came to America in the year 1524, 
sailed along the coast from the Carolinas 
to Newport, and named the country New 
France? Monmouth will be remembered for 
the sake of Molly Pitcher and Fort Moultrie 
for the rash act of Sergeant Jasper, but Mur- 
freesboro and Fort Fisher, as mentioned in 
our histories, have nothing within themselves 
to captivate the fancy of a child. I find the 
more successful way is to begin History after 
a good ground-work in Geography has been 
laid, and making the former the chief study, 
bring in the latter in review. In teaching 
History to beginners, every lesson should, 
prior to its preparation, be read in class, 
usually by the pupils, the teacher pointing 
out the most important facts, 7. e., those most 
worthy of careful study. If, with this, he be 
prepared to relate some fact or anecdote illus- 
trating the subjeet-matter, he cannot fail to 
have a pleasant class and to do good work, 
for he will excite in the mind of the pupil a 
desire to learn more than his school-books 
contain, a desire which forms the real ground- 
work of all true education. 

Susan Roberts, of Philadelphia, followed 


with an essay on ‘the same snbject, to wit: 


As soon as children can read they are ready 


to commence Geography, and there are such 
simple and beautiful little books prepared 


for the use of primary classes, such conveni- 
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ent and plain wall maps to engage the eye, 
and such inexpensive and handy globes, that 
m0 science can so readily be presented to the 
little ones. Of course, no wise teacher would 
think of requiring a knowledge of mathe- 
matical geography of little children; though 
those of my generation will remember that 
they learned all the mysteries of great and 
small circles, of latitude and longitude, etc., 


in the very first stages of their school life, | T 


and that their brains were not paralyzed by 
the gigantic effort. Children easily memorize 
things not fully apprehended ; but it is wise, 
I think, to require as little of such memoriz- 
ing of them as possible. It is better to begin 
with what is evident, developing more ab- 
struse matters as the knowledge of them is 
needed in the progressive unfolding of the 
wes 

efore any book upon Geography is placed 
in the hands of a class of little children, the 
ingenious teacher will pleasantly lead them, 


by a series of oral lessons, to a knowledge of 


the locality in which they live. Every one 
of the class may be supposed to be in posses- 
sion of some elementary ideas. These are to 
be discovered by judicious questioning, and 
then gently supplemented and connected bv 
the teacher, who will in the next lesson call 
up what was stated at the first. 

It is proper, of course, to begin with the 
locality of the school-room, and then by easy 
stages to the town or city, the water upon 
which it is situated, the island in the river, 
the tributary stream flowing into the river, 
the bridges, ferry boats, etc., which are within 
the poe knowledge of some of the class, 
until they are ready for a very simple map 
upon the blackboard, which they may en- 
deavor to reproduce in some rude way upon 
the slate. Our own city is a very interesting 
point to commence the study of local geog- 
raphy, with its two considerable rivers, its 
imposing City Hall, Girard College; its sim- 
ple plan of streets at right angles, its long 
river frontage, its neighboring islands, and 
its railroads. 

From the region immediately around them, 
children are easily led to an interest in the 
Geography of the State, and of neighboring 
States, ; short talking lectures, and by sim- 
ple maps upon the blackboard drawn by the 
teacher, as knowledge of localities and rela- 
tive directions and distances is required. 
History will gradually find its place, and in 
an intelligent child a spirit of eager inquiry 
will readily be awakened, and the progress 
from the known to the unknown is as natural 
as in Geography. 

Oral instruction of an entertaining kind 
should precede the study of books. But I 
think there are excellent books for the early 








instruction of children, that aré as pleasant 
reading as any of the trifling sentimental 
story-books which cumber the minds of many 
of our little people. 
which there are many; Charlotte Yonge’s 


Abbott’s Histories, of 


Histories, the Boys’ King Arthur, the Boys’ 


Froisart, Dickens’ Child’s History of Eng- 
land, Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grand- 


father, and Hawthorne’s Stories of the Early 
times in our own Land, as well as many 
other charming books of genius, will give a 
thirst for the systematic study of History and 
make it a delight. 

I have known reasonable success in teach- 
ing History, using Lyman’s Chart and Ques- 
tion Book as the guide to the subject, and 
supplementing the brief suggestions, and curt 
statements of that work by such expansions 
of the subject as the teacher’s stored-up read- 
ing and matured judgment made possible. 
Every event should be located chronologically 
and geographically, and the two subjects of 
History and Geography go hand in hand, at 
least in all advanced study. 

History needs a map, and is hardly intelli- 
gible without it. If the teacher can have a 
series of maps which represent great epochs 
in history, and by means of which changes 
can be fully represented to the eye, the mem- 
ory is greatly assisted. A chart, representing 
the progress of events chronologically is also 
a great help; and if the teacher is a person 
of wide reading, and of sufficient command 
of language, frequent familiar lectures in re- 
gard to the subjects which are before the 
class must be very advantageous. 

Freeman’s Historical Geography of Europe 
would seem to be most valuable aid to the 
intelligent study of: the world’s history, but 
only those who have really tested it in the 
class-room can be sure that it is the right 
work to place in the hands of the student. 
I have no doubt of its helpfulness to the 
teacher. Lyman’s Chart and Question Book 
1 have used with much satisfaction, but there 
may be something better now for teaching 
the outlines of the great movements in the 
history of mankind. But it must continually 
be supplemented by a teacher able to fill up 
the outlines, and give life and color to the 
subject. Otherwise, the lessons will be weari- 
some and hardly profitable. Any good cyclo- 
pedia is useful to the student, who from it 
may enlarge his knowledge on any point,and - 
it is to be hoped that all the schools of 
Friends have or will have such a work for 
the daily reference of students. 

Mary E. Speakman, of West Chester Nor- 
mal School, had prepared a paper, but said 
that the ground had been so well covered in 
the essays to which we had just listened, that 
there was very little for her to add. Her 
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methocs were of primary work. She con- 
denitis the text-book that has printed an- 
swers. Has found help in a little walk with 
the scholars. In teaching the history of our 
own country she asked what might be the 
duty of a teacher in teaching, for instance, 
the history of the Revolutionary War in 
America, in regard to a proper presentation 
of our testimony in regard to peace. The 
spirit of warfare is glorified, and a teacher 
cannot well see how this is to be prevented. 

M. E. Speakman’s paper was not read. 

Susan Roberts said that a teacher in a 
school for Friends’ children should be careful 
to point out to a class studying the History 
of our own Revolutionary contest both sides 
of the question, and to endeavor to present 
with fairness the views of the Royalist party, 
who formed a large portion of the people at 
that time. Their conscientious opinions are 
not explained in the brief manuals submitted 
to children. 

Elizabeth Lloyd recommended a History 
of the United States written by H. Went- 
worth Higginson, which gives less space to 
war records. 

Marianna Gibbons thought the study of His- 
tory should always begin with the history of 
our own country, and that the elements of 
mathematical geography might be taught to 
quite young children. 

Annie Caley recommended attention to 
what is called the French system of instruct- 
ing children in History. She understood 
this to consist of a reading with the teacher, 
and then a conversation on the events brought 
before the class by the passages read. She 
thought geographical detail should also be 
enlarged upon by collateral reading of books 
of travel, ete. 

Matilda E. Janney said—In teaching his- 
tory it is well, after reading accounts of wars 
and battles, to supplement with a good peace 
lesson. 

Helen Magill has been impressed with the 
difficulty of teaching history to young chil- 
dren. They should begin both the study of 

eography and history at an early age; also 
the study of languages, as cultivating the 
absolute memory, and later calling into ac- 
tion the comparative memory, or reasoning 
powers. Hence the study of mathematics 
should be begun later, when the reasoning 
faculties are more developed. 

Henry R. Russell called attention to a 
method of teaching geography by moulding 
instead of drawing maps, and explained the 
process. The sand used is the ordinary 
moulding sand. ; 

The locality of the natural features of a 
country can in this way be more satisfacto- 
rily fixed. 





Elizabeth Lloyd thought the teaching of 
history should be mainly fragmentary at first 
and not confined to any country. 

Elizabeth Russell liked best a small book 
of history to be learned thoroughly, then a 
child’s history for reference. 

Asa Engle said that too much time is spent 
in memorizing. 

Grace Anna Lewis said—Young children, 
even no more than six or seven years of age, 
may be greatly interested in both geography 
and history, if they are led to these subjects 
in a natural and sympathetic manner. They, 
of course, know little outside of their home 
life and their immediate surroundings, but 
they are able to apply their small stock of 
knowledge to other people, and other con- 
ditions if these are introduced to them ina 
simple and easy manner, suited to their com- 
prehension. Stories are the natural mental 
food of children, as they have been of all 
nations in their youth, and pictures are the 
true means of illustrating these stories. 

If it be desirable to interest a child in 
any foreign country, let the teacher take a 
familiar plant, and place it beside a picture 
of some more beautiful relative belonging to 
that country. In the same way, let it be 
shown the animals of the region, and finally 
be made acquainted with the men, women 
and children who live there, entering into 
the daily life of the latter in such a man- 
ner as to impart a personal interest. The 
pupil should learn how the children play, 
what they eat, what they wear, and what 
are their daily occupations. They should 
see their houses, their churches and cities, and 
whatever else is most worthy of note belong- 
ing to that country. In a similar way, let 
it be gradually introduced to other and 
widely different countries and peoples, so 
that the eye may begin its education of dis- 
tinguishing nationalities. 

Along with this, as the judgment may dic- 
tate, may be intermingled views of mountain 
scenery, plains, cultivated and wooded dis- 
tricts, with the occasional use of maps, and 
much more frequent walks. .The nearest 
stream may afford a clear idea of the differ- 
ence between an island and the mainland, 
and its constantly flowing water will suggest 
both rivers and oceans, if duly dwelt upon 
and sufficiently magnified. 

A definite system of instruction should be 
preserved in the mind of the teacher, but it 
is easy to render this delightful by the sto- 
ries which, when well told, never fail to 
awaken the attention and excite the enthu- 
siasm of children, so that they become anx- 
ious to hear more and more, and thus actu- 
ally create a foundation of historical study. 
Anecdotes of a pleasing and sprightly char- 
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acter are often wisely used as kindling-wood 
to light a fire which may hereafter illumine 
and warm the life of the scholar. 


All this requires preparation on the part 
of the teacher, and the mind must be well 
stored with a fund of knowledge concerning 
nature and men. 


While this course may not be adapted to 
the public schools, as at present organized, 
it is nevertheless extremely desirable, ap- 
proaching as it does to the best of parental 
instruction. Wherever adopted it will re- 
sult in intelligent children, with minds of 
healthful growth, unburdened by much of 
the useless material which is sometimes de- 
nominated geography and history. 


A short recess was then taken. The busi- 
ness of the conference was resumed by the 
reading of the third question to be consid- 
ered, viz., What are the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the system of marking in 
school?’ Chas. Walton, of Darby, and Isaac 
T. Johnson, of Wilmington, read essays 
thereon, the main points in each being as fol- 
lows: Chas. Walton did not want to be under- 
stood as advocating the entire abolishment of 
marks in all cases, but to point out their dis- 
advantages, 

(To be concluded.) 





LETTER OF RACHEL HICKS. 


WESTBURY, Eleventh mo. 21st, 1858. 

Respected Friend,—I observe in thy letter 
a request that I should reply soon after its 
reception. Were it not for a disposition to 
procrastinate, I should be much gratified to 
hold a correspondence with thee; however, I 
will try to write when I have anything that 
seems worth saying, for the reception of a 
letter is next to seeing a friend. 

Thy letter was interesting and acceptable. 
I think thy friend judged correctly of the 
author thou wast reading, whom he thought 
skeptical on the subject of religion or Chris- 
tianity. 

Some years ago I read Guizot on the pro- 
gress of civilization in France, from the fall 
of the Roman Empire to the French Revolu- 
tion. I was much pleased with the senti- 
ment, that Christianity had promoted civili- 
zation much more than all other causes he 
had enumerated; and I think he defined 
civilization to be the development of the 
mental or intellectual faculties. This, of 
course, would change the manners and habits 
of savage life to the refined manners of the 
Christian. And I see too that F. Guizot 
(perhaps the same writer) says that in the 


time of Charlemagne the intellectual state of 


Ireland England was superior to that of the 








continent ; letters and schools prospered there 
more than anywhere else. 

The principal reason that he assigns for 
this is that Christianity was not interrupted by 
invasion, etc., etc. If these sentiments are 
correct—and who but the skeptic will deny 
it?—can we wonder that Jesus Christ was 
sent into the world “to bear witness unto the 
Truth?” to promulgate those principles and 
doctrines, which if mankind would live in 
and practice, would not only redeem the soul 
and prepare it for a glorious eternity, but 
would also expand the intellectual faculties, 
refine the manners, and bring all maers in 
civil life into perfect order. The human 


family would then enjoy the greatest amount 


of happiness possible to be enjoyed in this 
world. These being undeniable truths, it is 
cause of wonder that the apostles and devoted 


Christians in various ages have been willin 


to suffer martyrdom for their adherence a 
testimony to the principles of the Christian 
religion? Or is it strange that men and wo- 
men now are made willing to be accounted 
“fools for Christ’s sake,” in bearing testimo- 
ny to the same eternal principles—their 
hearts being filled with love to God and love 
to man? 

Looking as we may to those nations who 
profess, and in some measure live in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Christian reli- 
gion, we see the advancement they have made 
in the arts and sciences and in a comfortable 
mode of living; far beyond those who have 
not the Scriptures or the knowledge of the 
advent of Christ and the doctrines He 
taught. And my belief is, if this pure and 
holy religion declines and wanes away, these 
nations will relapse into a state of barbarism, 
and the inhabitants even of this ‘great con- 
federacy will be scattered in predatory bands. 
The fulfilling of the first two and greatest 
commandments would harmonize and cement 
together the numerous and rapidly increasing 
members of this vast republic, and our future 
history would prove the truth of the saying, 
“United we stand.” 

It is therefore with sorrow that I hear so 
much of sectional prejudice growing strong 
in our midst, and also so much of what may 
be termed political slander of political par- 
ties against each other, and also against men 
filling the highest offices in the government ; 
for instance, our president and the governor 
of our State. It is enough to deter good men 
from accepting these offices. I may not ap- 
prove of all their acts, but the true Christian 
spirit would lead me to believe that they are 
endeavoring to do the best they can under all 
the circumstances that surround them; and 


the office they fill ought to be respected by a 


iaw-loving and law-abiding people. 
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“Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of 
thy people,” was the Christian exhortation in 
an early age of Christianity, and it is as bind- 
ing upon us now as it was upon those to whom 
it was spoken. Submission to the “ powers 
that be” was also taught by Christian teach- 
ers. Submit actively when we can, and when 
for conscience’ sake we cannot, patiently to 
suffer the penalty is a Christian duty. In 
this way the laws of the land ought to be re- 
spected. You who address young men have 
an opportunity of instilling in their minds 
the great principle of the stability and dura- 
bility of a Christian republic. 

I agree with thee in thinking Hugh Miller 
— too speculative ; some parts of his book 

was much gratified with, but it was picking 
gems out of rubbish, which may be said of 
many books in this day. 

Very respectfully thy friend, 
Racnet Hicks. 





CONTAGION OF GOODNESS. 


We hear a great deal about contagious 
diseases, and the necessity of avoiding expo- 
sure to them, which is entirely reasonable, 
but we hear little of the contagion of health 
and the importance of securing it. Yet, al- 
though not so immediately apparent, the 
eventual effect of the one is, perhaps, nearly 
as powerful as that of the other. If there 
are poisonous emanations from the sick-bed 
of the fever-patient which we cannot inhale 
without peril, so there are wholesome influ- 
ences from the vigorous and healthy which 
we cannot receive without increasing the vi- 
tality of our own systems. Perhaps it may 
some day be regarded as essential a part of 
physical culture to court the one as to avoid 
the other. 

In the same way we hear a great deal of 
the contagion of vice and evil habits, which 
is undoubtedly true, and demands constant 
emphasis. We cannot too carefully guard 
youth and innocence from the pernicious in- 
fluence of vicious companions. Yet, when 
we have secured this isolation, we have per- 
formed but a small part of our task. They 
need the positive contagion of intellectual 
and aiauk health, vigor and strength quite 
as much as protection from the oppo- 
site influences. When the gardener has re- 
moved every obstructing weed and stone 
from his cherished plant, he has done well ; 
but his labor would be thrown away did he 
not as carefully secure for it the positive 
influences of a good soil. Indeed, when we 
behold the rich luxuriance of wild flowers 
that grow in such close contiguity, without 
artificial aid, we might almost fancy that 
they were imparting to each other, by some 


invisible current, the health and energy 
which animates their growth. An Arabian 
proverb says: “A fig tree looking on a fig 
tree becometh fruitful.” Be that as it may, 
however, it is quite certain that in human- 
ity every species of goodness and beauty 
and power is directly communicable, not only 
or chiefly by intentional efforts, but by the 
mere contagion of presence. No one can 
be long in the company of noble, high-prin- 
cipled men and women without having his. 
own character in some measure elevated 
and his standard raised. No one can be in- 
timate with true genius or great ability in 
any direction without learning to appreci- 
ate and even, in some degree, to inhale it. 
It is said that it was when Correggio gazed 
on Raphael’s St. Cecilia that he first felt. 
within himself an awakened power, and ex- 
claimed, “I, too, am a painter.” So no one 
can associate freely with persons of true re- 
finement without imbibing something more 
of delicacy and gentleness into his own na- 
ture; nor can any one live in an atmos- 
phere of sympathy and good-will without 
feeling his emotions stirred with love and in- 
terest in his fellow-men. 

It becomes, then, a matter of grave impor- 
tance to every one who has the charge of 
youth to see not only that they are pro- 
tected from what is evil, but that they are 
surrounded by what is good; to be carefub 
not only to preserve them from the malaria 
of vice, but to place them in the pure and 
bracing atmosphere of high thoughts, noble 
ideals and worthy deeds. There are two in- 
fluences ever pressing upon them; the one 
is direci, voluntary, intentional; the other 
indirect, iiivoluntary, unpremeditated. The 
former all conscientious persons endeavor to 
exercise ; the latter, because, like the atmos- 
phere, it eludes our direct grasp, is often 
neglected and forgotten. The father, for 
instance, will earnestly impress upon his 
children the duty of justice, the value of 
honor, and the importance of the strictest 
truthfulness and sincerity. This is well, and 
lessons learned thus early from the lips of 
pee love will never be wholly effaced. 

et even more powerful will be the influ- 
ence of the actual moral life which is astir 
all around them. If, while being kept from 
all the grosser forms of vice, they yet continu- 


ally witness petty cheating at school, small: 


deceits or intrigues in domestic or social 
life, tricks in business, and mean advantages 
taken of poverty, weakness and ignorance ; 
if they see these things tolerated and even 
practised by those whom they are accustomed 
to respect as superiors, it will be strange, 
indeed, if they do not sink, by insensible 
degrees, to a far lower plane of morality 
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than that which their father presented to 
their regard and urged them to attain. If, 
on the contrary, the moral atmosphere 
around them is pure, truthful and sincere, 
the earnest precepts which have been en- 
forced upon them will receive perpetual con- 
firmation and will become their life guides. 

It is true that all varieties of character, 
being in the world, must be seen, and that 
even the young can never be surrounded by 
the good and great alone. Yet it is of vital 
importance upon which variety the emphasis 
is thrown. The power of discrimination is 
feeble in youth, but will grow in proportion 
to the exercise it is called upon to make. 
As far as possible, young persons should be 
brought into contact with those who combine 
goodness and strength, and will thus com- 
mand their respectful admiration. If this 
be the general character of the influences 
around them, and especially if they see that 
this is the kind of character that wins the 
esteem of those whom they love and honor, 
they will insensibly acquire a distaste for 
what is low, mean and selfish. As the child 
habituated to physical cleanliness will re- 
gard dirty habits with disgust, and not sym- 
pathy, so he who is brought up in an 
atmosphere of mental vigor and moral pu- 
rity will recoil from the weak self-indulgence 
and want of principle which he must often 
witness. 

If moral healthfulness is thus contagious, 
it is a powerful reason for each one of us to 
cultivate it in himself. The helpfulness that 
we can render to others by direct efforts is 
far less than that we can bestow by simply 
living a true and noble life. Goodness ema- 
nates from the good as fragrance from flow- 
ers, as unconsciously, and as freely. Their 
very presence is a perpetual inspiration. 
Tyndall, in speaking of Faraday, once said : 
“His work excites admiration, but contact 
with him warms and elevates the heart.” 
Could we believe that our characters died 
with our bodies, we might perhaps weary 
in our efforts to improve them, but when we 
remember that they are constantly transfus- 
ing themselves into others, re-creating the 
same qualities, and sending their influence 
down to posterity in ever widening circles, 
how can we ever lack a motive sufficiently 
powerful to induce us to live such lives and 
to form such characters as are worthy of re- 
production ?—Public Ledger. 





I know of nothing to give unfailing moral 
energy to the mind but a living faith ina 
being of infinite perfections, and who is al- 
ways with us to aid, strengthen, reward, re- 
prove, chasten and guide to immortality.— 
Wm. E. Channing. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ELIZABETH M. BOOTH. 

This dear Friend, whose death has been 
noticed in a former number, was born in 
Delaware co., Pa., and spent most of her 
days in Chester. 

hough the meeting, of which she was an 
esteemed member and overseer, has during 
the past few years mourned the loss of several 
of its members, yet there is none whose loss 
will be more deeply felt than the Friend who 
has just passed from ‘‘ works to rewards.” 

Seldom absent from her accustomed seat 
at meeting, though often suffering from phys- 
ical weakness, her cordial grasp and kindly 
word of greeting inspired others to the faith- 
ful performance of duty. 

Her frequent testimony to the strength 
derived from the hour’s communion, some- 
times shared only by another member, will 
long be remembered by those who had the 
privilege of her ministrations. 

Her religion was the light by which she 
walked, and her daily path showed whence 
that light came. 

Without show or profession, she felt the 
claim of everything human on her sympathy 
and service. Her truly benevolent heart 
obeyed well the injunction, “ Let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth.” 
Her large-hearted hospitality will long be 
felt by those who came within the circle of 
her influence; and her unselfishness, her in- 
dustry, and thoughtfulness in the family rela- 
tion will always be held in loving remem- 
brance by those who knew and prized her 
worth. 

She was ill but a few days, yet from the 
first she felt that her work was finished, and 
was desirous of entering into rest. “Heavenly 
Father, receive my spirit,” was her prayer. 
Truly, for her, death had no sting; gently 
was “the silver chord loosened,” and serenely 
her spirit passed through the valley of the 
shadow, into the brightness, the fullness 
beyond. 


_—_—_—_— eo 


THE WASTE OF REPINING, 


To make the best of our own lives is the 
best way to happiness. That does not mean 
a sullen content but rather an unceasing 
struggle to rise and improve. It does not 
mean no change, but rather thoughtful and 
wise change. We cannot gain in happiness 
by repining. It wastes and weakens. We 
cannot gain by envy of others; we may gain 
by emulation of them. Every nervestrained 
by repining or envy is a nerve weakened for 
work or endurance. We shall have to wear 
a yoke. Happy for us if we have learned to 
bear it in our youth; and happier still if it 
be Christ’s yoke that we bear in all duty or 
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endurance. This or that might have been, 
but we were not wise as we are now. The 
opportunity that we missed has no right to 

adow our present content. All beyond us, 
—nay, all that was near, and is near no 
longer,—what do we gain by regret? We 
have our life to live under conditions that we 
cannot change, except by thought, labor and 
self-denial. Wisest living is to take what 
we have with thankfulness, improve it with 
industry, and bless it with devotion. The 
less time we spend in pondering over our 
special grievances against Providence or the 
supposed felicities of others, the more we shall 
have for improving our own estate. After 
all, you might prefer to be yourself, if you 
knew all about your fellows; but you cannot 
be somebody else, and wisdom here is a useful 
self-esteem.— Methodist. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MO. 4, 1882. 








CorRECTION.—By an error of the copyist, 
the remarks of Nathaniel Richardson at the 
Educational Conference, reported in last 
number, on page 786, aré in quotation marks. 
The mistake was not discovered until the pa- 
per was in print. 





Apvance.—The demand for a general 
advancement of all those special ethical prin- 
ciples which the Society of Friends long ago 
inscribed on its banners is a feature of its 
tendencies at the present time. There is an 
earnest feeling of desire that nothing be left 
undone, and that there shall be an entire sur- 
render of every indulgence the toleration of 
which may be the cause of weakness to 
others. 

This is very marked in regard to our testi- 
mony to temperance. In view of the urgent 
needs of our day, Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing has entrusted to a standing committee the 
care of this important subject, with the in- 
tent, doubtless, that such action shall be taken 
by it as shall, in its judgment, make the in- 
fluence of our religious body a factor on the 
side of temperance in the community in 
which we live. 

“Individual faithfulness to manifested 
duty” has always been a watchword for 
Friends ; but, while it is a verity that indi- 
vidual faithfulness is a prime essential in true 

religious development, we must recognize the 
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truth that the combined efforts of many are 
most potential for the furtherance of impor- 
tant movements in the cause of righteousness 
or of mercy. Therefore we rejoice when our 
religious body is prepared to join in com- 
bined effort in combatting an evil which is 
the cause of so many desolations and so much 
misery in the world. 

It is true that we have taken great comfort 
in the fact that our Society has long borne 
testimony to the vital importance of temper- 
ance as a part of Christian ethics, but it is 
now felt by many that it is our duty to be 
more aggressive in future than we have been 
in the past; and, for the furtherance of the 
proposed onward movement in this reform, 
we immediately see how important has been 
the patient example of “individual faithful- 
ness,” so quietly maintained by many in 
times past. 


** One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The careless world has never lost,’’ 


but who shall object if the sincere hearted 
claim that they must seek the light of to-day, 
and own no limitations either in the words 
or deeds of those who have gone before. 

Certainly Christian progress knows no lim- 
itations, and we recognize in every advance 
toward a higher standard, or more beneficent 
endeavor, an evidence of the vitality of our 
body. Whenever aspirations after the best 
and highest shall cease to agitate the church 
there will be reason to apprehend that it has 
lost the blessed enlightening influence which 
was promised to all generations of true dis- 
ciples, even unto the end of the world. But 
the light of Christ will never pass away from 
His church, and by its leadings man will not 
cease from his aspirations and strivings till 
all evil shall be vanquished and righteous- 
ness cover the earth as the waters cover the 
sea. 

For our next paper we hope to have a de- 
tailed account of the proceedings of the late 
meeting of the Temperance Committee, held 
on Sixth-day evening, the 27th ultimo, at 
Race Street Meeting-house. 





DIED. 


BEACH.—On First mo. 28th, 1882, at Ger- 
mantown, Charles Edmund, son of Elliott 
~ Mary T. Beach, aged 4 months and 5 

ays. 
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CORLIES.—On Tenth month 18th, 1881, at 
Royan, France, William Moore Corlies, of 
Paris, son of the late Jacob W. and Mary M. 
Corlies, in his 3lst year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

ELY.—On First month 27th, 1882, in Phila- 
delphia, Sarah Ely, aged 74 years. 

HEWES.—On Eleventh month 25th, 1881, 
at the residence of his son, in Chester, Pa., 
Jacob Hewes, in the 87th year of his age; for 
many years an Elder of Chester Meeting. 

JACOBY.—On Fifth-day, First month 19th, 
1882, Charles S, son of George W. Jacoby, aged 
25 years. 

KIRK.— On First-day, First month 22d, 
1882, in Buckingham, Bucks county, Pa., 
James Kirk, in his 83d year. 

LEVIS.—On First month 18th, 1882, John 
Levis, of Upper Darby, Pa. < 

LIPPINCOTT.—On the morning of First 
month 18th, 1882, Hannah, daughter of the 
late Joshua Lippincott, in her 77th year; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Philada. 


MORRIS.—On Ninth month 23d, 1881, at 
his late residence, near Unionville, Pa., Sam- 
uel Morris, son of Joseph and Esther A. Mor- 
ris; a member of Kennett Monthly Meeting. 

NOBLE.—On First month, 1882, of pneu- 
monia, at his residence, near Preston, Caro- 
line county, Md., Twiford S. Noble, in the 
62d year of his age. 

He was the last but one who had a birth- 
right membership in the Society of the Nich- 
olites. He never connected himself with 
Friends, but was for many years a member of 
the Methodist Church. 

He always entertained a warm regard for 
Friends, and many of our Ministers who tra- 
veled in that section will remember his hospi- 
tality and his kindness in spreading notices 
of meetings and assisting them in their jour- 
neys. 

PARRISH,—On First month 9th, 1882, at 
his residence, in New York city, Miers Fisher 
Parrish, son of Sarah Redwood and the late 
Dr. Isaac Parrish, in the 30th year of his age; 
a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 

SHOEMAKER.—On First mo. 24th, 1882, 
at the residence of Joseph Lukens, Fitzwa- 
tertown, Pa., Sarah E., youngest daughter of 
the late Thomas H. and Agnes L. Shoemaker, 
aged 17 years. 

SIMPSON .—On First-day, the 15th of First 
month, 1882, Letitia E. Simpson, in the 78th 
year of her age; a valued Elder of Solebury 
Monthly Meeting. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 

How to Collect our Land Shells.— Although 
it is too late in the season to commence any 
large collection this year, still a few lines as 
to collecting shells, may not be out of place 
in these columns. Large collections of South- 
ern shells both land and fresh water, are to 
be desired since too little work has been done 
by Southern Naturalists in this department. 
Let the amateur conchologist be engaged in 
the search after land shells, which may be 
found in almost any moist place either in the 









vicinity of water or not, and his apparatus 
may be of a very simple character. He will 
need a few small bottles of alcohol for the 
small specimens, a box for the larger ones, 
and a pair of broad pointed forceps of thin . 
sheet steel and of a very weak spring, The 
forceps may be made simply doubling a nar- 
row strip of tin or still better by uniting 
together two strips of sheet-brass or steel. 
Any tinsmith can make them and the cost is 
but trifling. Now let our young collector, 
equipped as directed begin his search, he must 
look under old boards, chips, stones, rotten 
leaves, in swamps, damp woods, about springs 
—not only in damp locations, but also in 
those comparatively dry. In particular must 
he hunt in thick moist woods, especially those 
which are occasionally flooded, for there he 
will reap arich harvest. No old decayed 
log, bit of bark or board must escape his 
notice, for a good collector if he does not have 
a multitude of eyes, must use his eyes in a 
multitude of directions. As fast as the shells 
are gathered they must be stored away, those 
of a suitable size dropped in the alcohol, and 
the larger ones carried home for a later 
alcphol bath. Let the specimens remain in the 
= for three or four days, then remove 
them and finish their preperation. From all 
specimens as large as a pea, and from some 
smaller ones having a large aperture, the 
animal must be removed with a pin or hooked 
wire and the shell syringed out with a fine jet 
of water. If the shells are soiled, they must 
be cleaned with a soft tooth brush and warm 
water. If the foreign matter obstinately re- 
fuses to be removed add a few drops of nitric 
acid to the water, but always remember and 
keep the acidulated solution very dilute. 
After this much has been accomplished dry 
your shells and with a soft cloth touch them 
lightly with sweet oil, lay them away in pill 
boxes, labeled with the locality where found, 
the date and nameif it is known. Do not use 
enough oil to make the specimens greasy to 
the touch. The smaller shells may be taken 
from the alcohol and dried on blotting paper 
sorted with fine pointed forceps and placed in 
small boxes suitably labeled. The collector 
should remember to collect large numbers of 
each species for exchanges.—S. G. in Nat- 
uralists’ Leisure Hour. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AN APPEAL. 


Parsons, KANSAS, First mo. 16th, 1882. 

The annual holiday season is past ; large 

sums of money have doubtless been expended 
in various parts of our country in purchasin 

more or less costly, more or less cama 

and more or less useful articles, to donate to 

relatives and friends, from the wealthiest to 
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the poorest; some of the donors being 
eee by pure affection, others by kindly 
eelings of friendship, and others by a mere 
conformity to custom. Much has been given 
also for charitable and benevolent purposes, 
including the very important work of edu- 
cating and training the poor, ignorant and 
vicious classes of children who are apt to be 
neglected by the masses of people. 

To those who have done their full share, 
performed their whole duty, given all they 
ean afford,—be it ever so little—I have 
nothing to say; but if there are any who, 
after reading a few facts which I shall herein 
present to them, and asking themselves the 
the question, “ Lord, what lack I yet?” should 
feel their consciences prompting them to con- 
tribute anything towards relieving the dis- 
tress and bettering the condition of the colored 
refugees in this portion of Kansas, I wish to 
say to all such, “be faithful to your convic- 
tions.” 

Whatever may be needed for charitable 
purposes in various parts of our country, I 
know there is abundant need for immediate 
help in this locality, not merely to relieve 
suffering, but to prevent deaths from starva- 
tion, freezing, or sickness induced by unen- 
durable exposure. 

Up to this time there has been compara- 
tively little cold here, and the weather gen- 
erally has been so favorable that, had it not 
been for the high prices of many things and 
the low prices paid for labor, most of the 
poor—except the aged and sick and new- 
comers—could have gotten along through 
the winter pretty well. As things were, I 

* found it difficult during the past two months, 
—with my own limited personal funds, and 
the contributions of four kind-hearted women 
—to relieve just the worst cases of real want 
that I saw around me. But now the crisis 
has arrived: the most severely cold, stormy 
day of the season has come; out-door work is 
suspended; a terrible north wind is sweeping 
through here. Something must be done, and 
done promptly, or death will soon terminate 
much of the suffering in a considerable num- 
ber of families that I have visited during the 
last few days. A while ago I took some 
uncooked food to some new-comers who were 
staying in an open shed-roof cabin, where a 
woman was sick in bed with a. borrowed 
quilt spread over her, the snow drifting in 
over the room, and not fire enough there to 
cook the victuals. I sent the same woman’s 
child in a box to the cemetery this morning. 
Four nights ago a poor old man with his 
wife and three children arrived here in a most 
destitute condition, and gave me a sad history. 
They were cheated out of their cotton crop in 
Russ co., Texas; started in a wagon with a 
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good mule team for Kanas, were ill-treated v 


and threatened on the way, and sold their 
team, bedding, etc., on the best terms they 
could, barely realizing enough to pay their 
ear fare to Parsons. They wept with grati- 
tude when I relieved their miserable condi- 
tion as well as I could. These are not rare 
or exceptional instances ; they have been and 
still are occurring. I absolutely need cash 
here right now to assist such cases. 

I have recently visited the public schools 
of this city, and finding that such a large 
number of the colored children of both sexes 
were absent therefrom, I went around and 
inquired the cause. In most cases the parents 
informed me that it was impossible for them 
to clothe their children decently ; and many 
of them called their children, so that I could 
see their real condition. Some were clad in 
mere rags, not sufficient for decency, while 
the clothing of many more was only sufficient 
for warm weather. Some may ask whether 
the citizens here will assist these poor people 
in any way. I answer, that many of them 
generously aid—so far as they feel able—the 
poor whites and the colored “settlers” when 
they get to know them; but regard it as too 
much of a burden to give to the new-comers. 

[recently publicly expressed a desire that 


no poor person of any race or color in Par- , 


sons should be obliged to go to bed hungry 
the last night of the departing year, and 
requested to have provisions sent to a certain 
hall, from which we would distribute to poor 
families to take home during the day, and in 
which we would give a free /unch early in the 


‘evening to all the eolored children in the 


town. The appeal was kindly responded to, 
and appeared to give general satisfaction ; it 
caused hundreds of smiling, happy-looking 
people to leave the hall that day and evening, 
and I believe did much good in different 
ways. It is true that was only sufficient to 
furnish one meal for them, but I trust that 
more distant donations will yet be received 
whereby the hungry may again be fed. 

The merchants and others here are very 
kind, and offer to sell anything I need in this 
work at reduced prices; many at about cost, 
and some less than cost. But money is re- 
quired to make these purchases; and I respect- 
fully suggest to all who feel disposed to do 
so, to send me P. O. money orders, or bank 
drafts, as soon as convenient. 

Witmer WALTON, 
Parsons, Kansas. 

Henry M. Laing, No. 30 North Third street, 
has kindly consented to receive and forward 
contributions in money or clothing. 





So far as we accept Divine aid we speak 
wisely. 
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A NATURALIST AT SEA. 


Our townsman, Dr. Henry C. McCook, in 
his first letter to the Presbyterian, shows how 
a scientific observer of nature may find 
material for study, even on the stormy 
Atlantic in mid-winter. He writes: 


In the “great and wide sea” beneath us 
there “are things creeping innumerable, both 
small and great beasts.” But we have not 
been so fortunate as to see any of these except 
two. One of these is found at the very lowest 
pcintof the zoological pyramid. Occasionally 
I have seen a phosphorescent light gleaming 
in the water-ways (gutters) after the ship had 
taken in a sea. A flash—and it was gone 
through the scupper. But it betrayed the 
presence of some of those strange creatures, 
bits of animated jelly, to whom is due the 
well-known phosphorescence of the sea. 
Myriads of these animals will sometimes light 
up the wake of a vessel with their tiny lamps. 
I have sat upon the Long Branch coast and 
watched the breakers come in, bearing so 
many of these little beings that the crests of 
the waves, as they combed over, fairly glowed. 
These are some of the “innumerable small 
beasts” of which the Psalmist (Ps. civ. 25) 
sings. 

Another sea-animal seen on our voyage, 
one of the “ great beasts” of the Psalmist, lies 
far up the zoological pyramid among the 
vertebrates—the porpoise, the Phoceena Com- 
munis of the icthyologist. As I watched one 
of these animals cutting through the water 
close to the vessel’s side, the contour of the 
head and back gave striking testimony to the 
correctness of its name—porpoise, the Porepois- 
son (hog-fish) of the French, the Meerschwein 
of the Germans. One school of porpoises 
which we passed must have been half a mile 
long, and all along the line were individuals 
bending their backs above the surface with 
that peculiar curving sweep which has origin- 
ated the proverb, “Roll like a porpoise.” 
Our captain tells me that on long sea-voyages 
the sailors catch the porpoise for food. It is 
treated like “jerked” meat; that is, cut into 
strips and hung up in the sun until all the 
oil has been drawn to the surface, where it 
cakes into a hard black mass. When pre- 
pared for table the strips are sliced, the black 
rind cut off, and the white tender flesh broiled. 
It is then quite appetizing, and is a great 
relish for sailors who have long been without 
fresh meat. 

The sea-birds have been an unfailing source 
of pleasure tome. I never*tire watching the 
graceful motions of the common sea-gulls 
(Larus Canus) as they sail over the steamer’s 
wake or float upon the billows. They sail 


round and round, crossing the wake again and 
again in spirals, never seeming to weary, and 
never falling behind, except when they settle 
upon particles of the ship’s wastage to feed. 
There is a vast quantity of waste food in a 
vessel like this. A crew of a hundred men 
and more than forty passengers leave many 
scraps of bread meat and vegetables to go 
out of the “ shoots” to feed the fishes, Mother: 
Cary’s chickens and gulls. When the saloon 
is well filled the table waste is enormous, as 
the cuisine is on the style of a first-class 
American hotel. The gulls appear to get 
the chief portion of this refuse. They skim 
above the surface and pick up the crumbs, or 
alight upon the sea with their wings still 
expanded, or settle in the water and feed as 
they swim. They seem to know the meah 
hours—at least they invariably appear in 
greater numbers when the time comes for 
throwing out the garbage. Occasionally they 
quarrel over their food, and utter harsh cries 
as they beat their wings and scramble over 
one another amidst the tossing waves. Now 
and then a fortunate bird seizes a goodly 
morsel and flies away with it, followed by a 
score of hungry scavengers in close pursuit. 
One gull thus pursued dropped a bit the size 
of a walnut, which another gull swooped 
down upon, caught in its beak before it had 
fallen ten feet, and sped away, gulping down 
the captured morsel as she flew. The wing 
power, of these birds is wonderful; they beat 
up against the strongest gale, and are equally 
at home in tempest and calm. They are as 
facile in their motion on the sea as in the air ;: 
they skim above the crests of the wildest seas, 
and ride fearlessly upon the boiling waves,. 
the very ideal of graceful motion. 

I have not lost sight of them a single day’ 
since we left port. They are on the Dela- 
ware, hovering over the very wharves of 
Philadelphia. Vast numbers congregate 
above the banks of Newfoundland, and here I 
noticed some of a dark brown color, a few of 
which I have occasionally seen since. Most 
of them are white, but many are pearl or 
dove-colored on the back and upper wings ;: 
all have two black stripes, like a corporal’s 
chevrons, on the neck, and black feathers at 
the tips of the wings. I tried, by noting the 
little differences in the color-markings, to: 
determine whether the same gulls have fol- 
lowed us during the voyage, or how far they 
have kept us company. I feel pretty sure- 
that for two or three days the same birds have: 
been in our wake, but have no doubt that they 
are continually changing. They are scatter- 
ed all over the ocean in the broad track 
which the ships take, fly toward any vessel 
that they sight, and change or keep their 
course according to the dictates of hunger- 
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It would be interesting to know how long they 
can keep wing without resting on the sea, 
how long they rest, and whether, after a long 
nap, they can again find the wake of a ship. 
ulls abound along the coast of England. 
The mouth of the Thames is thronged by a 
large black-backed species (Larus Maximus), 
which are known in cockney Londonese as the 
“Cob.” These birds are protected by law at 
Queenstown, as they are regarded as the 
scavengers of the harbor. However, they 
are not dependent upon human garbage for 
food, the appetite for which is donbtless an 
acquired one. Their natural food is small 
fishes, crustaceans, etc., cast to the surface by 
the waves. The sailors sometimes capture 
them when on long voyages, fishing for them 
with a hook baited with pork. Is this the 
origin of the word “ gulled,” as applied to an 
easily-deceived human creature? When 
eooked the gull has a strong, fishy taste, 
which needs to be corrected by a liberal use 
of that traditional dressing of water-fowl, 
onions. The breeding places of these inter- 
esting birds are sandy and barren islands, 
and their nests are commonly very simple 
structures. I do not know how soon their 
os seek their own fortunes on the sea, but 
have noticed half-grown birds among the 
flocks in our wake. 

Another bird that has been a subject of 
study from our deck is the Stormy Petrel, or 
“Mother Cary’s chicken. Its scientific name 
( Thalassidroma Pelagica), as my young classi- 
cal readers will perceive, has a double flavor 
of the ocean. It is less than half the size of 
the gull, and has black body and wings and 
white breast. Its habits are almost the same 
as the gull’s, its food being small fish, mol- 
luscs, etc., thrown up by the waves. The 
masses of floating algae are a favorite feeding- 
qos The traditional and poetical theory 

or the presence of this bird in the wake of 
ships is that it is a harbinger of storms; but 
the prosaic fact is that it is a sea-scavenger, 
and relishes the refuse titbits thrown over- 
board. I have seen but a few of these birds, 
as they are not fond of these cold skies, and 
fly to southerly and warmer latitudes. 

Commerce has been a great distributor of 
insect life, and many a cosmopolitan “bug” 
owes its wide distribution to the ships of men. 
The little red ant of our cupboards is one of 
these rascally stow-aways. The Colorado 
a beetle is or will be another. No vigi- 

a 


nee can prevent them stealing a7’passage. 
Some time ago the German government tried 
to quarantine American potatoes (if I remem- 
ber rightly) in order to keep out this pest. 
But Captain Dodge tells me that numbers of 
them flew upon the masts, rigging and decks 
of his steamer while lying at port! So of 
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many other ships, and thus away go the in- 
sect stow-aways to prey upon the potato fields 
of Ireland and Germany. 

Spiders, too, are distributed by ships. 
Several years ago I traced one species 
(Sarotes Venatorius) by specimens entirely 
around the world, both in the line of the 
Northern and Southern Trade winds. They 
made this circumnavigation doubtless partly 
by ships, partly by their own eronautic flight. 
Our captain has found the masts of a ship in 
which he was sailing covered with floating 
spider webs more than two hundred miles 
from land. This is a much greater distance 
than Dr. Darwin’s observation when voyagin 
in the Beagle—sixty miles. And here as 
talk is a little voyager in the captain’s cabin, 
a young medicinal spider ( Tegenaria Medici- 
nalis), who has woven her pretty web in the 
corner, stretched her silken canvas, perched 
upon her tiny tubular tower, and is on the 
outlook for those flies buzzing in this Decem- 
ber sun. Verily, she “taketh hold with her 
hands, and is in king’s palaces!” “ These 
wait all upon thee, that thou mayest give 
them their meat in due season. That thou 
givest them, they gather.” 


aaa in naenm 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BORNEO. 


Across the seas come the tidings that a 
large portion of this great fertile island of the 
eastern tropic seas is to become the domain 
of a company of British merchants, who are 
to have “ power of life and death over the in- 
habitants, with all the absolute rights of pro- 
perty vested in the Sultan over the soil of the 
country and the right to dispose of the same, 
as well as the rights over the productions of 
the country, whether mineral, vegetable, or 
animal, with the rights of making laws, coin- 
ing money, creating an army and navy, levy- 
ing customs rates on home and foreign trade 
and shipping, and other dues and taxes of the 
inhabitants, as to them might seem good or 
expedient ; together with all other powers 
and rights usually exercised by and belong- 
ing to sovereign rulers, and which the Sultan 
thereby delegated to them, of his own free 
will.” 

It is stated that the “Sultan of Brunei,” 
the “Sultan of Soloo” and a magnate named 
“Tumongong” have ceded to this English 
trading company a territory believed equal in 
area to the whole United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, “comprising,” to quote 
the language of the official document, “ the 
entire Northern portion of the island of Bor- 
neo, from the Sulaman River, comprising the 
States of Paitan, Sugut, Bangaya, Labuk, 
Sandallan, Kina Batangan, and Mumiang, 
and other lands as far as the Sibrico River; 
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Yfurthermore, the provinces of Kunianis and 
Benoni, the province of Pappar, and the ter- 
ritory of ee Bay and Sapangar Bay, with 
all the land and islands belonging thereto, 
and likewise the island of Banguey.” 

T he Spectator (newspaper) is cited as stat- 
ing that “Prerogatives could not be greater, 
and indeed there are vague rights of property 
included in the concessions which no European 
sovereign ever possessed or would cede to any 
conqueror, and which vest the concessionaires 
with authority such as even the East India 
Company never possessed.” 

The consideration which the company are 
to pay for this proprietorship of a princely 
domain is an annual payment to the Sultans 
and their chief ministers of a sum of twenty 
thousand dollars, or a little over five thousand 
pounds. The title of the association is “ The 

Y British North Borneo Company.” 

The British government has recognized and 
ratified this transaction, granting to the Com- 
pany a royal charter empowering that body 
not only to possess and rule the region defined, 
but to acquire and take by purchase, cession, 
or other lawful means other interests, powers 
in, or over these or other lands in that region. 

It is to be noted here that this transaction 
ignores all the natural rights of the inhabi- 
tants of these countries to their own lands, re- 
cognizing only the will of the semi-barbarous 
Sultans to dispose of them and all their pos- 
sessions. The charter recognizes domestic 
slavery, and the company is authorized to 
grant monopolies of opium, tobacco, salt, or 


opened for the cultivation of opium—that 
poisonous drug which has so deadly an influ- 
ence upon the peoples of the East Indies. 

Another burden is now laid upon the shoul- 
ders of conscientious and enlightened English 
statesmen, and upon the hearts of the mighty 
army of humanitarians, who in ever in- 
creasing numbers and power, follow the 
English drum beat round the Earth. Surely 
it is ordained by the Eternal Wisdom that 
wherever the language, the laws and the great 
traditions of the Anglo-Saxon go, their ten- 
dency has been upward, though through many 
dark clouds and tempests, toward those heights 
of true civilization to which Christianity for- 
ever leads the sons of men. 

If English avarice opens another avenue 
through which English beneficence may bless 
the world we may still admire and praise 
that Providence which unerringly guides hu- 
man activities toward the attainment of ulti- 
mate good for the darkened nations. 

In the meantime the Parliament of Eng- 
land must see to it that all over whom the 
English ensign waves, shall partake of the 
blessings of English law. S.R 





From The Nation. 
A CHINESE TRANSLATION OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A very interesting document has just been: 
prepared by a member of the Chinese Lega- 
tion at Washington, and forwarded by His 
Excellency Chen Lan Pin to the Foreign 
Office at Peking as one of the official returns: 
of his Legation. This is no less than a com- 

lete translation of the Constitution of the 

nited States into Chinese, accompanied by 
an elaborate commentary, both by Tsai Sih 
Yung, one of the young attachés of the Lega- 
tion. Tsai Sih Yung is not over thirty-three 
years of age, and has been in America for 
about three years. While in China he took 
his bachelor’s degree in the public examina- 
tions at Canton, and is thus a Chinese of the 
Chinese—one of the literati. He comes of a 
distinguished family, whose preserved memor- 
ial tablets cover a space of more than a thou- 
sand years. Mr. Galton might obtain a new 
argument for the heredity of genius from the 
fact that one of Tsai’s ancestors three genera- 
tions back was Prime Minister of China. This,. 
it need hardly be said, is an unusual honor 
for a pure Chinese under a Tartar dynasty, 
and we believe there has been but one other 
such case. 

After gaining his bachelor’s degree Tsai 
abandoned the high road to promotion open 
to all the literati, and gave up the career of 
ascholar pure and simple. He entered the 
Chinese college of Dr. Martin at Peking, and 
devoted two years to the study of English.. 
In 1878 he came to America, and while in 
Washington he formed a friendship with one 
of the astronomers at the Naval Observatory 
there, which has led to some results. It was 
suggested that the time of his official residence 
in Washington could not be better spent-than 
in acquiring a knowledge of the Constitution 
of the country to which his Minister was ac- 
credited, and accordingly the greater part of 
a year was devoted by these two gentlemen 
to a study of the Constitution. Beginning 
with simple text-books, like Hart’s “ Manual,” 
the ground was gone over several times, and 
finally Kent and Story were studied and 
mastered. 

After a section was thoroughly understood 
it was reduced to writing, and any doubts 
were settled by a reference to professional 
lawyers who had given special attention to 
this branch. In this way the translation it- 
self gradually grew. The commentary is the 
fruit of much conversation, of visits to the 
Houses of Congress, to the Supreme Court, 
etc., and specially of an assiduous study by 
Tsai of the various functions of the depart- 
ments of our government, based on reading, 
conversation, and personal visits. In the 
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amount of time and labor spent it has been 
a serious and a delightful task, and too much 
credit cannot be given to the patience and 
acuteness with which Tsai has followed up 
each question until he reached a solution not 
only satisfactory to himself but to others. 

it is to be remembered that in translating 
and commenting on principles so foreign to all 
Chinese ideas as those contained in our Con- 
stitution, a familiarity with our entire habit 
of thinking as a political body is to be first 
attained. “Liberty” is easy to be found in 
the dictionary. The associations which cling 
about the word to an Englishman or to an 
American need to be well studied to become 
familiar, or even comprehensible, to a mind 
trained in Eastern methods of thought. 
“ Duty ”—with what difficulty does the Orien- 
talhmaster the inner meaning of Wordsworth’s 
immortal ode! And yet he needs to compre- 
hend it to do his work well. These examples 
may serve to direct attention to some of the 
obvious difficulties in the way of making a 
complete translation. ‘The words, “ We, the 

eople,” introduce a glaring novelty to an 
Fastern mind. The whole function of the 
judiciary is at first a hopeless puzzle. The 
forms of Congressional procedure, the order- 
ing of the yeas and nays, the counting of a 
Presidential vote—each phase involves new 
difficulties. These have been as thoroughly 
and successfully mastered as was possible in 
the time, and it is noteworthy that the broad, 
philosophical principles presented but little 
difficulty to the acute and scholarly mind 
trained in a philosophy of another genius. 
The chief obstacles were found in the details 
of administration or procedure. There is 
probably no Oriental now living who possess- 
es so extended and accurate a knowledge of 
our Constitution as Tsai, and this knowledge 
cannot fail to be of capital importance to him 
in his chosen career. 

Of the technical arduousness of translation 
from the English idiom into one so difficult 
as the official language of China, this is not 
the place to speak. It will be best, if not 
solely, appreciated by those few Chinese 
scholars who are able to write the official lan- 
guage correctly. When we say that a life- 
long residence in China and a profound study 
of the language do not give this ability we 
are not exaggerating. The title-page of the 
best-known and most valuable work on China, 
written by one of our first Chinese scholars, 
contains an inscription in Chinese characters 
which at once betrays its foreign oe 
In general, those Chinese who are sufficiently 
advanced in their own literature to write a 
Chinese style suitable for such a document 
have spent far too many of the years of their 
lives in its attainment to permit of their ac- 
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quisition of an alien idiom. The translation 
in question has had the great advantage of an 
examination by the learned Dr. Williams, of 
Yale College, who found but two trifling er- 
rors in the first draught. These have been 
corrected, and after repeated revisions the 
document has been forwarded to Peking 
under the seal of the Embassy. It cannot 
fail to be of importance. If for no other rea- 
son, its value in giving exact notions of our 
forms of government to the ruling powers of 
Chinese diplomacy can hardly be overesti- 
mated. 

We understand that this labor of love has 
brought to Tsai the high title of Tajen—a 
third (highest) degree scholar—and we must 
congratulate him on the carrying out of an 
original idea in what seems to be an entirely 


satisfactory manner. 
—_——~<0——__ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE PRATT FREE LIBRARY OF BALTIMORE. 


Our sister city of Baltimore has just re- 
ceived the proffer of a noble donation from 
one of its affluent citizens, for the organiza- 
tion of a great free library on a liberal plan. 
It is proposed to erect a fireproof building in 
a central position, capable of accommodating 
a library of 200,000 volumes, to have branches 
connected with it in the four quarters of the 
city, and to endow it with a maintenance fund 
of $833,333.334, thus making a gift of over 
one million dollars to the city of Baltimore, 
on the condition that that city grants and 
creates an annuity of $50,000 per annum 
forever, payable quarterly to the board of 
trustees for the support of the library and its 
branches. The trustees are to be selected by 
the donor, and all vacancies which may occur 
are to be filled by the board. 

Enoch Pratt, the donor, a well-known and 
highly respected citizen of Baltimore, is of 
New England stock and spent the earlier 
years of his life in Massachusetts. He went 
to Baltimore in 1831, where he has ever since 
been engaged in business. He has had re- 
markable success in his undertakings, and 
has been honored with many trusts by his 
fellow-citizens,—his name in business circles 
being synonymous with substantial worth. 
He was for many years Vice-President of the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
Railroad, and is President of the National 
Farmers and Planters’ Bank, and one of the 
directors in the Savings Bank of Baltimore. 

A writer in the American of that city thus 
comments on the prospective utility of this 
admirable gift : 

“Baltimore has long needed a popular 
library to supplement her noble scholars’ 
library in the Peabody Institute. That col- 
lection of books will supply students with all 
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suits. It solves the problems of the historian, 
the antiquarian, the scientist and those seek- 
ing knowledge in many strange and curious 
paths; but in no sense can it supply the 
want of the great mass of the people. More 
than half of its books are in languages that 
they do not understand, and, as a reference 
library, all its books must be kept within its 
walls ready for instant use; while books for 
the people, to be of real service to them, must 
go into their homes, to be taken up at odd 
moments of leisure, when there is no time to 
walk to a distant reading-room. This great 
want of books at home, which the Peabody 
library, as a reference library, cannot possibly 
meet, will now be supplied by the munificent 
endowment of Mr. Pratt. These two libraries 
will form a complete library system, each 
supplementing the other; each supplying a 
want that the other does not reach. And there 
will be no rivalry between them, unless it be 
a generous rivalry for excellence, each in its 
own sphere of usefulness. One is intended 
for the scholar, the other for the people. One 
is designed to promote the highest culture of 
the learned few, the other to increase the 
knowledge and intelligence of the busy many. 
One will supply books—rare, costly and sel- 
dom used, but of inexpressible value to the 
student when he needs them, books that he 
cannot do without; the other, books mostly 
inexpensive and easily procured, but which 
will every year flow through a thousand quiet 
homes, and impart light and a quickening 
influence to many thousands of eager minds. 
In the past a heavy pressure has been brought 
to bear on the Peabody trustees to render 
their library more popular for the benefit of 
the many. In the future, and because of the 
great convenience there is in having the 
books for use at home, this pressure is likely 
to be transferred to the Pratt Library, to 
render itself more learned and scholarly for 
the accommodation of the few. Both libra- 
ries are indispensable in a cultivated commu- 
nity, and it is to be hoped that each will con- 
fine itself strictly to its own field of duty. It 
will in this way render the best possible ser- 
vice to the whole people, and it will require 
all the resources of each to perform in the 
best manner its own appropriate work.” 
Certainly, no one can estimate the value to 
the coming generation of Baltimoreans of a 
good free circulating library of 200,000 vol- 
umes; and Enoch Pratt’s name will take its 
place with those of other benefactors of the 
city of his adoption and his love,—Hopkins, 
Peabody, Shepherd and McDonough. Every 
one must commend the wisdom of the man 
who chooses to perform his own good pur- 
poses in his lifetime, and see to it that the 





means he has gathered is not wasted by un- 
certain litigation, nor in extravagant outlay 
which may not be such as will subserve the 
best interest of his fellow-citizens. S. R. 
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IN MEMORY. 


As a guest who may not stay 
Long and sad farewells to say 
Glides with smiling face away, 


Of the sweetness and the zest 
Of thy happy life possessed, 
Thou hast left us at thy best. 


Warm of heart and clear of brain, 
Of thy sun-bright spirit’s wane 
Thou hast spared us all the pain. 


Now, that thou hast gone away, 
What is left of one to say 
Who was open as the day? ° 


What is there to gloss or shun? 
Save with kindly voices, none 
Speak thy name beneath the sun. 


Safe thou art on every side; 
Friendship nothing finds to hide, 
Love’s demand is satisfied. 


Over manly strength and worth, 
At thy desk of toil, or hearth, 
Played the lambent light of mirth— 


Mirth that lit but never burned ; 
All thy blame to pity turned ; 
Hatred thou hadst never learned. 


Every harsh and vexing thing 
At thy home-fire lost its sting; 
Where thou wast was always spring. 


And thy perfect trust in good, 
Faith in man and womanhood, 
Chance and change and time withstood, 


Small respect for cant and whine, 
Bigot’s zeal and hate malign, 
Had that sunny soul of thine. 


But to thee was duty’s claim 
Sacred, and thy lips became 
Reverent with one holy name. 


Therefore, on thy unknown way, 
Go in God’s peace! We who stay 
But a little while delay. 


Keep for us, O friend, where’er 
Thou art waiting, all that here 
Made thy earthly presence dear, 


Something of thy pleasant past 
On a ground of wonder cast, 
In the stiller waters glassed ! 


Keep the human heart of thee: 
Let the mortal only be 
Clothed in immortality. 


And, when fall our feet as fell 
Thine upon the asphodel, 
Let thy old smile greet us well. 


Proving in a world of bliss 
What we fondly dream in this— 
Loye is one with holiness! 
—John G. Whittier, in Biography of James 
T. Fields. 
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A PRAYER. 


Plan Thou my path, O Lord, 
And let me see — 

No future good or ill 
Not best for me; 

Go with me through the dark, 
And through the light; 

Thy presence will suffice 
For deepest night. 


The child doth never fear, 
Though storms betide, 

Who ever nestles near 
His father’s side ; 

Oh, in the storm of life, 
Let me not stray 

Beyond Thy loving care 

hrough all the way. 


And when I have fulfilled 

Thy perfect will, 
° And Thou dost to the storm 

Say, Peace, be still! 

Be with me when friends watch 
My latest breath, 

And guide me through the calm 
That we call death. 

—Advocate and Guardian. 





Gop is known and seen and trusted by 
thousands of souls who need no other evi- 
dence of His being or His will than what is 
directly revealed to their hearts. There is 
that within us more sacred than cathedral 
altar or stained window or sacred writing. It 
is the soul itself—Henry W. Bellows. 





ITEMS. 


A CONTRACT has been awarded for con- 
structing a tunnel under the St. Lawrence at 
Montreal. 


Copies of London Punch have been confis- 
cated in Berlin, in consequence of a cartoon 
bearing on the recent Imperial rescript. 


SECRETARY Hunt has telegraphed to the 
Navy Department agents abroad to pay all 
drafts drawn by the Jeannette survivors. 


A COMPULSORY education law is being en- 
forced in Sonora, Mexico. All children be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 16 years are required 
to attend school six months in the year. 


Ir has been decided by the Philadelphia 
Board of City Trusts to introduce mechanical 
instruction into Girard College as soon as the 
necessary arrangements can be made, and 
$5,000 has been appropriated for the purpose. 
The subject of the introduction of industrial 
art education into the public schools is being 
considered by a committee of the Board of 
Public Education. 


THE Cranberry crop of the poi appears 
to have been worth last year something like 
a million and a half of dollars, and one-third 
of it was raised in New Jersey, on land of no 
value for other crops. The chief obstacle to 
the cultivation of cranberries by small farmers 
is the com tively e amount of capital 
required to prepare for the growth and the 
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length of time that must elapse before there is 


any return from theinvestment. The profits, 
however, amply*compensate those who can 
afford to prepare a bog properly in the begin- 
ning and wait for their crops.— Public Ledger. 


MR. JAMES STEVENSON, who has been in 
charge of the Archeological and Ethnological 
Exploration among the aboriginal towns of 
the Southwest, has, in a conversation with a 
reporter of the New York Tribune, given a 
very interesting account of the result of his 
labors. These have been mainly among the 
Pueblo Indians in New Mexico and Arizona. 
He explored a number of ruined towns built 
by the old cliff-dwellers, one of which, he says, 
must have been the abode of 100,000 souls, and 
which these explorations are believed to have 
first brought to the knowledge of the civilized 
world. The dwellings in the city are carved 
out of the rocks for sixty miles along the face 
of the winding cliff, and many interesting 
relics, such as pottery and the like, were col- 
lected therefrom. These researches have been 
conducted under the auspices of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, and Mr. Stevenson’s collec- 
tion, comprising eight or nine thousand arti- 
cles, is on the way to Washington.— The Na- 
tion. 





NOTICES. 


A stated meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel 
Association will be held on Seventh-day eve’g, 
Second month 4th, in Friends’ Parlor, No. 
1520 Race street, at 8 o’clock. 

W. HEACOCK, Clerk. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Phila- 
delphia First-day School Union will be held 
in Girard Avenue meeting-house, Sixth-day 
evening, Second month 10th, at 8o0’clock. The 
especial subject for consideration will be the 
advisability of the os of a General 
Superintendent of all the First-day Schools 
composing this Union. All Friends interested 
in First-day School or Mission work are in- 
vited to be present. JAMES W. JANNEY, Clk. 





FAIR HILL MEETING. 
2 mo. 5, at house of Eliza P. Kirk, 2835 North 
Eleventh st., 3 P.M. 


CIRCULAR MEETING. 
2 mo. 5, Concord, Pa., 3 P.M. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
2 mo. 7, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nine Partners, N. Y. 
9, Abington, Pa. - 
10, Stanford, Crum Elbow, N. Y. 
11, Salem, O. 
Miami, O. 
Pelham Half-Yearly Meeting, Ont. 
15, Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 
16, eres and Rahway, Plainfield, 
N 


aN. de 
18, Short Creek, O. 
20, Fairfax, Va. 
Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 
Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 
22, Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
23, Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 
25, Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 
27, Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 
28, Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
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